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They knew of his writing the " Star." He says Lord Edward is
weak and not fit to command a sergeant's guard, but very zeal-
ous. O'Connor, he says, has abilities and is an enthusiast, but
he thinks they want system. Lord Edward told him . . . that
letters had arrived from France giving assurance-of invasion.
Cox thinks the press is doing much mischief, for he saj^s it is
not conceivable with what avidity the lower classes read it. He
is a Catholic, says the priests are much concerned, and that the
lower Catholics are universally indisposed to the Protestants on
account of the oppression they have received, and the insolence
they have been treated with for a century. He is angry with
the leaders of the United Irishmen. He says they keep them-
selves behind their curtain, urge on the lower classes to their
destruction, and only mean to take the lead and come forward if
insurrection should be successful. He is a clever man, and deep.'L
The intimacy of Fitzgerald and O'Connor with Cox, is a very
suspicious circumstance, though it must be added, that O'Connor
stated thatc The Union Star' had been set up during his imprison-
ment, that on leaving prison he at once remonstrated with Cox
upon the evil he was doing, and that it was by his advice that Cox
surrendered himself.2 Emmet, too, as might have been expected
from his character, strongly reprobated ' The Union Star,' and did
all in his power to suppress it.3 At the same time, the Government
had information which may have been untrue, and which may
have been exaggerated, but which cannot be lightly cast aside,
that projects of a very sanguinary description were discussed in
the inmost circles of the conspiracy, and were supported by some
of its principal members. In a confidential letter from Camden
to Pelham towards the close of 1797, the following passage
occurs. ( J. W. [McNally] informs us that the moderate party
have carried their point, and that the intended proscription is
given up. O'Connor, Lord E. F. and McNevin are the advocates
for assassination, the rest are for moderate measures.'4
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